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Our CouUNCILMEN. 


A contributor, commenting upon some recent 
effusions composed mainly of loose talk on the 
alleged but undefined misdeeds of our Council, offers 
a bet at tempting odds that none of these writers 
who are spilling ink under a nom-de-plume, and a 
large proportion of members who have not written 
but who are described as ‘seething with dis- 
content ’’ and ‘“‘ everywhere grumbling,” could name 
the men who at present compose our legislative 
body. On consideration one does not quite see that 
they can be expected to do so. The only complete 
list published to the profession appears on the 
voting papers issued at the end of their year of 
office—just before the next election. It did appear 
in the Register, which is issued early in the year, 
not less than eight months after the elections ; and 
a list of election results—the names of 8 of the 32 
members—appears in the professional journals 
directly after the elections. The Annual Report 
contains no list, indeed, as issued at the same time 
as the voting paper it would appear superfluous. 
Thus, to preserve a record, it is necessary to retain 
the half of the voting paper, and correct it from the 
list published in the professional journals in June. 

The hiatus would be avoided—when the new Bill 
becomes law and each member gets his copy of the 
Register—if the Register were published after the 
elections, say in July, after the July exams., instead 
of the December ones: and further, might show 
who were defaulters in respect of the Annual Fee. 

As there is a more intelligent interest in the 
coming election than is usually expressed, and as 
not a little injustice has been exhibited against a 
body of men who have served the profession for the 
last four years probably better than any since the 
signatories to the original Charter of 1844, a list of 
the present Councilmen is appended. 


J. Abson, H. Summer, L. J. Blenkinsop, 
G. A. Banham, J. W. Brittlebank, J.C. Coleman, 
A. W. Mason, P. J. Howard. 


E. S. Shave, 
J. McKinna, 


S. H. Slocock, W.J. Mulvey, 
J. H. Carter, T. S. Price, 
J. MeI. McCall, P, Wilson. 





J. M‘Fadyean, F. W. Garnett, R. C. Trigger, 
W. Packman, J. Clarkson, J. T. Share-Jones, 
H. Thomson, W. Burt. 


W. F. Barrett, 


S. Stockman, S. H. Gaiger, 


A. Lawson, A. Gofton, O.C. Bradley, J. Dunstan, 
S. Wharam. 





THE WORK OF THE R.A.V.C. at THE FRONTS. 


This week we conclude the lucid exposition of 
Major-Gen. Sir F. Smith, C.B., on the organisation 
of the Veterinary Service. Much of the informa- 
tion is already known to many of our readers: but 
the address is primarily intended for lay readers— 
an endeavour to inform the public, and to place the 
professional work in its proper perspective—and for 
that reason we have printed it in full. In the pages 
of the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts it will 
reach the eyes—possibly arrest the attention, of a 
group of intelligent readers. So far as the audience 
is concerned, it comprised membersof the profession, 
members of the Society of Arts, and friends of the 
R.S.P.C.A., which has contributed largely in the 
matter of supplies to the success of the R.A.V.C. 

It may be asked if it is not possible to widen the 
scope of the information by a further use of the now 
popular kinema. The views of the hospitals and 
rest camps would be entirely new to the general 
public ; one, of a horse hospital under canvas is 
unique : so is one of horse lines under palms. Our 
old acquaintances, the mange parasites, is not so 
fresh, but another, of a group of African ticks, 
alive and in active movement, is particularly tell- 
ing. The film of horses at exercise, on the plan 
suggested by Major, now Colonel, F. Eassie, in 
S. Africa in 1900, is also very telling. The horse 
ambulances, hospital operation, and equipment, are 
all informative, and with judicious additions and 
inclusion of a few figures would make a short and 
interesting “ turn.” 

It is useless to blame the general public for in- 
difference to matters of which they are ignorant. 

This text has been urged in these columns for 
years past: and is slowly coming to notice. In 
respect to farmers, it is embodied in the address by 
Mr. G. P. Male, which appears on another page. 


———> = —— a 


TUBERCULOSIS IN A HORSE: ENORMOUS 
INLARGEMENT OF LIVER. 


By Captain J. F. D. Turt, M.R.C.v.S., F.R.M.S., 
Winchester. 


Subject : Seven-year-old cart gelding. 

History : The animal was bred upon the owner’s 
farm ; it had never received cow’s milk when a foal. 

Beyond an operation for hernia when a foal, the 
animal had never had a day’s illness, nor appeared 
unfit, until early in 1915, when one evening the 
owner gave it a ‘‘Cupiss”’ ball. From that day he 
refused to eat corn, but would eat hay in any 
quantity. 
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The patient was seen a few day’s later, as the 
owner thought that ‘either the teeth required 
rasping, or that the throat had been punctured with 
a spar, with which the ball had been administered. 

Examination revealed neither of these conditions, 
and at this time the animal was in good condition 
and was working daily. Faeces were quite normal. 

The animal continued working until Jan. 21, 
1915, when advice was again asked for, as he was 
now losing condition and still refused corn, but 
would eat hay with avidity. 

Beyond a little yellowish discolouration of the 
mucous membranes, nothing was observable. There 
was a suggestion that he had had worms some time 
previously, and at the owner’s express regret the 
usual vermifuge drench (Ol. terebinth gii, Ol. lini Oj), 
was given. 

This acted freely, the horse scoured for a few 
days. A few oxyurdae were passed. From this 
time, the faeces never again returned to a consist- 
ency firmer than those from a cow. 

He was then put on a course of Infusion of 
gentian and Sodii bicarbonate: and Extract of malt 
was given in each meal, 3ii doses. 

No improvement followed, so it was decided to 
test for Tuberculosis. 

This was done subcutaneously on Jan. 25th, and 
the following is the record of the temperatures :— 


Initial temp. 9hrs. 12hrs. 15 hrs. 20hrs. 2h hrs. 
101°4 102°2 1024 1026 1028 1033 


The temperature reaction, though not high, was 
regarded as very suggestive of the existence of 
tuberculosis. 

The ophthalmic test was quite negative. 

Ehrlich’s test was applied to the urine, and a 
positive result was indicated by the port wine 
colour of the fluid and redness of the froth. 

The animal continued to lose condition, and on 
Feb. 5th commenced purging, and from that date 
rapidly lost condition. 

Feb. 9th. Appeared very itchy, and rubbed him- 
self raw in several places. No parasites were 
detected. 

Feb. 11th. Slaughter was advised, and was 
carried out the following day. 

Post-mortem examination. Heart and luugs were 
sound. Liver enormously enlarged and cirrhotic: 
it weighed 102lb. Mesenteric lymphatic glands 
were tuberculous. The spleen and kidneys were 
normal. ; 





THE WORK OF THE BRITISH ARMY 
VETERINARY CORPS AT THE FRONTS. 
By Maj.-Gen. Sir Frepk. SMITH, K.C.M.G., 0.B, F.R.C.V.S. 
(Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts), 
(Concluded from p. 292 ). 


The Diseases and Injuries of active service can only 
be very briefly dealt with. You will have gathered 


from the few remarks already made what a big subject 
it is, representing nearly the whole of animal inefficiency 
in war. A visit to a veterinary hospital in any theatre 
would reveal very few cases due to battle casualties, not 
for the reason that these do not occur, for the horse is a 





far larger target than a man, but because such cases are 
usually dealt with on the field by destruction, only those 
being reserved for treatment which offer a prospect of 
complete recovery. Nothing short of complete recovery 
is of the least value where animals are concerned. In 
the matter of treatment, modern methods are adopted, 
and I may tell you that surgery has made many advances 
during the present war. Injuries and poisoning from 
gas attacks have been frequent, and it may be known to 
you that horses in the front line wear gas-masks. I 
will show you presently on the screen the destructive 
effect of gas on the surface of the body ; the pictures are 
unique, and the artist a non-commissioned officer in the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps. 

Of mange I have already told you sufficient, and you 
will be able to visualise the insects at work when I 
come to the lantern demonstration. Of the pest Lice 
I have not previously spoken, though the subject is full 
of human interest; men are more easily affected than 
horses, and in days long gone by the infestation in peace 
time of people of position was not regarded as disgrace- 
ful, whilst among the poor not only was the presence of 
lice looked upon as an indication of good health, bnt the 
wanderings of these disgusting parasites on the head 
gave early warning of a change in the weather! In the 
days of Qneen Anne we have it left on record that 
hunger and lousiness were two distempers which affect- 
ed the soldier in war. The louse insect is not difficult 
to kill, but the egg is very resistent, and so causes 
repeated infection. Ringworm, another troublesome 
affection, is due to vegetable fungus, of which I will show 
you a picture. Glanders you have already heard a little 
about, and a picture of the organism which produces 
this loathsome affection will be shown to you. Perhaps 
1 may here explain that the reason why this disease in 
any army has lost its terror is the advance of scientific 
knowledge. 

A Russian veterinary surgeon discovered the fact that 
if the organism of glanders were grown in broth, and 
subsequently the whole mixture killed by prolonged 
heat and then filtered, the filtrate, known as mallein, if 
injected into a normal animal produced no effect, where- 
as if the horse were glandered a painful swelling arose 
at the seat of inoculation. This constitutes the mallein 
test to which I have so frequently referred. It was the 
greatest veterinary discovery of the nineteenth century, 
for it has enabled us to detect the presence of the disease 
at a stage when the animal cannot communicate it to 
others, and in this way to obliterate the pestilence. It 
is sad to relate that the discoverer subsequently died 
from glanders contracted during his investigations. 

Strangles is a highly infectious disease common 
among young horses, and exists to an extraordinary 
extent among the animals collected on mobilisation. Its 
cause is a very small organism capable of being seen 
only under a high power of the microscope. It was the 
most serious pest we had to deal with at the beginning 
of the war. It frequently leaves bebind it permanent 
inefficiency. 

Contagious Pneumonia of the horse has led to an 
enormous monetary loss. During the early months of 
the war an average of thirty deaths a week for several 
months were occuring in one hospital in this country 
from this cause alone. The fat and young were the 
chief victims. Pneumonia is also the chief cause of loss 
among animals on board ship. Horses are not the only 
victims of contagious pnenmonia ; cattle are affected, 
and our transport oxen employed in the African cam- 
paigns have suffered seriously from this disease. 

This reference to German South-West and German 
East Africa suggests the desirability of mentioning the 
other animal plagues existing in that continent, which 
have been responsible for enormous losses among mili- 
tary animals, 
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No more terrible pest exists than Cattle Plague, 
which is capable of killing off nearly the whole stock of 
a country. It has been a serious trouble in German 
East Africa, military operations having spread it far and 
wide. Fortunately it is possible, by inoculation, to 
protect animals against the disease. 

The ravages of the 7'setse Fly you may have heard of. 
The part played by the fly is that it is the carrier of the 
disease, which is due toa large and peculiar organism 
in the blood, of which I will show youa picture. The 
fly is a blood-sucker, inhabiting well-defined zones of 
country, through which no animals can pass without 
becoming infected. The disease simply sweeps away 
the animal population, nor are its ravages confined to 
animals. A fly of the same species inoculates man with 
sleeping sickness. There are no less than ten clearly 
defined animal plagues due to different species of this 
organism. All i thee plagues are not found in Africa : 
one affects India, another South America, and no cure 
is known for any of them. 

East Coast Fever is an African disease of cattle, slow 
in action, but capable of inflicting dreadful losses. It 
also is due to an organism in the blood, but one of very 
small size. The disease is transmitted solely by the bite 
of an infected species of cattle tick, of which I will show 
you a picture, and you will also see on the screen how the 
ticks on animals are destroyed by arsenical baths. 

The last African uieaue't will mention is commonly 
known as Horse Sickness. The organism which pro- 
duces this is so minute that it has never been seen, 
and it readily passes through the pores of a porcelain 
filter. The disease is seasonal, and probably transmitted 
by a species of mosquito. It is a plague of terrible 
intensity ; in a few hours hundreds of animals may 
succumb. 

Less alarming than the African plagues I have men- 
tioned, but still very serious, is Anthrax, a disease 
widely spread over the world, affecting almost all 
animals, including man, but especially borses and cattle. 
There have been heavy visitations of anthrax among our 
troops operating in Palestine. 

There is a curious group of diseases which exhibits 
itself by Ulcers on the limbs and surfaces of the body. 
Two members of the group are highly contagious, one is 
due to a peculiar vegetable organism circulating in the 
lymph vessels, of which [ will show you a picture. 

Should a trace of the discharge from one of the many 
ulcers gain access to a wound in a healthy animal it sets 
up the disease, You can picture what it means if a case 
finds its way into the surgical section of a hospital. 
The affection lasts for months; it has given consid- 
erable trouble in Italy, but less in France, among our 
forces, though the French Army has suffered severely. 

When large bodies of animals occupy the same camp 
for any length of time, especially in bad weather, the 
ground becomes foul to an extraordinary degree. This 

roduces inflammation of the legs and parts above the 
hoof, the skin becomes gangrenous, and the hoof may 
even rot off. You will understand how difficult it 
is to combat such conditions, when Military necessity 
demands that animals shal] remain in a foul and con- 
taminated locality ; the disease can be controlled only 
by clean camping grounds and dry weather. 

I must now make reference to the very large group of 
cases due to Lxhaustion, the result of pa dbege st: 9 For- 
tunately there has been no insufficiency of food in the 
present campaign, owing to it being mainly a war of 

ition ; but when war is mobile it is impossible to carry 
coke material like hay in anything like sufficient 
quantities, and grazing has to be resorted to if time per- 
mits. Even an abundance of food is no compensation 
for over-work and strain. The condition of the ground 
in France, and especially in Flanders, is common know- 
ledge. Two and three teams of horses have had to be 





employed to do the work of one, and when animal 
labour has absolutely failed, the guns and waggons have 
had to be man-handied. Age is another potent factor 
in the production of exhaustion ; an old horse may easily 
be killed by one day of over-work. The exhausted war 
horse isa pitiable sight, and many never recover. A cold 
or wet night kills off scores. Nursing, rest, shelter, and 
proper diet are the only remedies, and I have given you 
a detailed account of how this treatment is carried out 
in convalescent depots. 

Saddle and Harness Galls are the bane of active 
service. Lt would require a special series of papers to 
give you any real insight into the many causes operating 
in their production, and it needs several years’ 2xperi- 
ence to learn practically how they may be prevented. 
Saddles and collars which fit horses in good condition 
do not fit them when the parts become smaller through 
loss of flesh nor will the most perfectly fitting saddle 
maintain a back free from injury when men have to 
remain mounted hour after hour. Under these con- 
ditions the skin actually dies through continuous 
pressure. I have briefly mentioned these two causes of 
sore back as giving you some notion of the magnitude of 
the difficulties of prevention, but there are many other 
causes in operation which are theoretically preventable, 
though in practice not always so. It is acommon error 
to compare the shoe of a horse to the boot of a man— 
they both protect the feet, but there the analogy ends. 
The saddle of the horse may aptly be compared to the 
boot ; both must fit, neither must be too large nor too 
small! ; a wrinkle in the sock or a knot in a lace may 
inflict considerable injury, for the reason that the boot 
must be free from all irregularities. You can imagine 
what it means to a back when the saddle blanket 
wrinkles, or a cake of mud exists between it and the 
skin, or a loose end of a strap finds its way under the 
saddle. Yet any of these things may readily occur when 
animals are saddled up inthe dark. Such causes, how- 
ever, cannot compare with the iojury resulting trom the 
arches of the saddle resting on the spine. The 
condition of back arising from this cause has to be seen 
to be realised. 

I have yet to mention a serious disease among 
horses known as Lock-jaw. It is invariably the result 
of injury, and the chet seat of such injury is the foot, 
I cannot tell you how many thousands of animals in 
France have suffered from penetrating wounds of the 
feet due to nails picked up on the road. _—‘ Fortunately, 
all such cases do not terminate in lock-jaw, but the 
inefficiency resulting from this class of injury has been 
so great that in France public notices have been erected 
urging that nails should not be thrqwno about. Many 
contrivances have been adapted to the feet, with more 
or less success, to prevent injury when a nail is trodden 
upon, and a form of electric road-sweeper has been 
devised which will pick up naiis, on the principle of the 
magnet. 

Lock-jaw frequently follows gun-shot wounds ; espec- 
ially has this been the case during the present campaign 
in France. ‘The infection comes from the soil, partic- 
ularly that which has been highly manured. An animal 
may be protected against this disease if a special 
antidote—prepared from the organism which produces 
the disease—be injected under the skin very early atter 
the infliction of the injury, and tens of thousands of 
these doses have been given to horses during the present 
war. 

A peculiar but well known eruption on the tongue 
and mouth has proved at times a serious source of ineffi- 
ciency during the campaign. The disease has a long 
name, which I will not inflct on you. A far more 
important matter is the extreme contagiousness of the 
disorder, and the great loss in “condition” which it 
occasions through the animal being unable to eat. 
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‘The last disease I shall refer to is a peculiar form of 
Ophthalmia affecting horses in France, which has 
resulted in very many cases of blindness. Towards the 
end of the campaign in South Africa the same disease 
was present, and occasioned a vast amount of inefficiency. 
It is no new disorder ; its great terror in the field is its 
ineurability and the extraordinary number of animals 
affected. 

Ihave made no mention of the commoner troubles 
which fill a veterinary hospital, such as lameness, foot 
injuries ‘and diseases, kicks, injuries of the organs 
of digestion and such like, but have focussed your 
attention on the larger and more serious groups, in order 
to give you a notion of the kinds of disorders with which 
veterinary hospitals have to deal in war. 

Side by side with improved methods of treating 
disease, there ‘have been going on during the whole 
—— inquiries into the nature of diseases, and the 
study of their prevention, diagnosis and treatment. 
There are Bacteriological Laboratories in each theatre 
of operations, which have done valuable work. The 
subordinate staff of the laboratory in France are nearly 
all ladies. lI<rust that one outcome of the war will be 
the entry of ladies into the veterinary profession, for the 
smaller animals are ames suited to their care. 

The whole ef the Mallein employed throughout the 
Service is made in an army veterinary laboratory, 
hundreds of thousands of doses being sent out in the 
course of a year. 

I must say a few words regarding the Hguipment used 
in the field. Every veterinary officer is provided with a 
chest, containing, medically and surgically, all that he 
can possibly require, and up to date in every respect. 
Most of the drugs are in tablet form, so that no weigh- 
ing is required ; and the instruments, bandages and 
dressings are of the most approved type. This officers’ 
chest is the outcome of many years experience and trial, 
and has proved a great success. hen the officer is 
mounted he-is provided with a leather wallet attached 
to the saddle, containing an emergency surgical outfit 
and drugs, all of the latter being hypodermic. Apart 
from the personal equiqment of the veterinary officer, 
every unit has one or more chests containing dressings 
and pmempney medicines, while the subordinate staff 
are'furnished with a leather wallet containing simple 
remedies.' Hospitals are provided with a complete 
medical and surgical outfit. I wil! show you these 
equipments on the screen. 

Veterinary equipment is supplied in the field from an 
advanced depot of veterinary stores, where all replenish- 
ments ‘can be effected ; the advanced depots are supplied 
from base depots, while the base depots are supplied 
from this country. These operations are on an immense 
scale. and it is gratifying to add that the supply’of stores 
for overseas has never once failed. 

I wish time had — me to tell you something 
of the revolution the Veterinary Service has effected in 
the Zransport of Animals by Sea. The horse is a bad 
sailor, but under skilled an the mortality has 
been reduced beyond belief. rge numbers of animals 
have been lost by enemy action at sea, and in this con- 
nection I cannot help referring to the captain of the s. s. 
“Canadian,” who refused to leave his sinking vessel as 
he could not find his dog. He was last seen on the 
bridge standing at the salute ! 


I feel the responsibility I have incurred in attempting 
to present to you so large a subject within the limits ofa 
single paper. I have had to discuss highly important 
questions in a few words, and through lack of time have 
omitted mnch I should have liked to say. I have only 
a to give a bird’s eye view of the subject, and 

have succeeded in showing that veterinary science 


trust 





—the Cinderella of the sciences,” as it has been aptly 
described — has done something during the present war 
to justify its existence. 

In conclusion, I would draw attention to the fact that 
that the comforts of war would not have been available 
for Army animals, had it not been for the generosity of 
the British public. Iam sure that all of the 1,317,000 
patients which passed through the various hospitals 
during the war, would tender their grateful thanks if 
they could. 1am feebly endeavouring to do so for them. 


[The lecture was given on Dec. 11th, His Grace the 
Duke of Portland K.G., G.C.V.O., in the chair. At its 
close, Maj. Genl. L. J. Blenkinsop, D.S.O. gave a brief 
résumé of the difficulties the Corps had encountered in 
the various Fields; and on behalf of the A.V.C. thanked 
the R.S.P.C.A. for all they had done during the war. 


.| They had been the means of saving a vast amount of 


animals suffering. A vote of thanks to Sir F. Smith 
was proposed by the chairman; and a similar vote to the 
chairman followed. 

We regret that restriction of space compelled us to 
print in four sections instead of two, as we had hoped. 
Also that it has not appeared earlier. Galley proofs were 
available on the evening of the lecture— with the usual 
proviso, that they were not to be used before publication 
in their Journal. By the time that appeared our limited 
space was filled with more urgent professional matter. ] 





ROYAL COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
[NavronaL V.M.A.—SouTHERN Brancu.] 
Address by Mr. G. P. MALE, F.R.c.v.s. 


According to the rules of this Association the President 
is required to give what is called “A Presidential 
address,” but owing to great pressure of work I fear that 
the remarks I am about to make will fall short of the 
high standard set by former Presidents: at the same 
time I should like to take this opportunity of bringin 
to your notice and serious consideration matters whic 
I have had in my mind for some considerable time which 
perhaps may be of some benefit to our profession, in 
whose welfare I take such a keen interest. 

First, however, I should like to express my apprecia- 
tion of the honour conferred upon me by your electin 
me to the chair of this association, in this year above a 
others. I feel that there were others who would have 
filled it better, but I yield to none in my wishfulness to 
advance its interests. We have had four long years of 
war, and we all feel tired. It has been strenuous work 
to carry on with depleted staffs, difficulties in transport 
and hindrances from every quarter, and we should all 
like a rest anda holiday. There are yet fresh difficul- 
ties to face with the coming of es: labour troubles 
are in the air, a reconstruction has to take place—the 
world is to be remade, and unless the veterinary pro- 
fession is fully alive to its own interests, it will find 
itself left out in the cold, and instead of improved con- 
ditions there will be the reverse. 

Now is the time for far seeing members of our profession 
to seize the opportunities offered. We have been con- 
tent to jog along, each one busy with his daily routine 
of work, without thought to the benefit of the profession 
asa whole. Very little interest is taken with the doings 
of the Council, very few vote, and not many even read 
the reports of counci) meetings, so that we must not 
blame the Conncil if it is not all that can be desired— 
we must blame ourselves for our lethargy. 

As an outsider open to correction, it does seem some- 
times that a great deal of time is taken up by arguments 
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as to points of order and precedence and one sometimes 
wishes that some of the energy wasted on destructive 
criticism could be turned into something more helpful, 
more inspiring, and shall I say more ideal. 

Weas a profession seem to be shut off from all inter- 
course with the outside world. We harbour our old 
petty jealousies and forget that to improve our pro- 
fession : we must go out into the world, especially the 
agricultural world, and show there that we are of use to 
agriculture, to science, and to mankind. Our finances 
are in a deplorable condition, and they get worse, Why ? 
when this country is one of the finest agricultural 
countries in the world, and our stock is sought for by 
all the nations. 

The fault is fully our own. How many agricultur- 
ists have even realised that their interests are very 
closely bound up with our own, and that if we as a pro- 
fession advance in knowledge and position it is they that 
will benefit accordingly. 1 was talking to a noted stock 
breeder not long ago and he found it most difficult to 
believe that our finances were in such a deplorable 
condition, and he expressed the view that if it could 
only be brought to the knowledge of Breed Societies, 
Agricultural Organisations, and tarmers generally that 
we could have not only their sympathy but their active 
support in reorganising them. Now is the time to do 
this. The government are desirous of assisting agricul 
ture. Financially farmers are better off than ever 
before, and in helping us they will be helping themselves 
more than they know. Are we doing, as a profession, 
all we can to help stock owners by research work in 
animal diseases and in other improved methods of 
treatment ? 

With the exception of a few institutions, such as the 
Research Department at the Royal Veterinary College 
— over by Sir J. M‘Fadyean, who I might say 

ere has done more than any other man in this country 
to investigate animal diseases; and the Veterinary 
Department of the Board of Agriculture with Sir §. 
Stockman at its head, there are few places equipped to 
properly carry out research; and even at these insti- 
tutions there must be numerous difficulties both with 
regard to funds and facilities: Are all the schools alive 
to the necessity of improved educational facilities and 
veterinary research, and are they doing their best to 
forward it? I fear not. I am afraid their enthusiasm 
has waned under the difficulties presented. But why 
the difficulties? They chiefly well themselves into a 
want of funds, because the stock-owners have never 
been taught to realise the advantages of research, and so 
there has been no agitation for funds to be expended in 
this way, except by one or two enlightened Societies 
like the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

Also owing to the jealousy of the medical profession 
who, whenever there have been funds available for 
research, have used their gre«t influence, I regret to say, 
for their own ends—to the detriment of the veterinary 
profession. 

A good example of this occurred just before the war, 
when £200,000, called the Development Grant, had been 
allocated for research in connection with agriculture. 
An agitation was set on foot by a small number of pig 
breeders to alter the procedure in relation to swine 
fever. The medical pathologists took the opportunity 
to foster it, and at a meeting in Reading attended by 
nearly all the leading pathologists in England the veter- 
inary profession was insulted by their ae that an 
investigation should be carried out by their own pro- 
fession, as we had failed. They afterwards, as a result, 
practically got the control of research work into their 
own hands, and, had not the war intervened, there is 
little doubt that our institutions would have received 
little or none of the money available. As I pointed out 


at the meeting, there were dozens of diseases which were 


devastating the manhood of our country needing solu- 
tion, e.g., cancer, venereal diseases, cerebro - spinal 
meningitis, contagious diseases of children, such as 
measles, whooping cough, etc., and yet these pathologists 
wished to investigate swine fever, which, at that very 
time was being worked at with so much success by Sir 
S. Stockman at the Board of Agriculture laboratories. 
I regret very much to have to make these remarks, as I 
have s> many good friends in the medical profession, 
but believe me they are, unfortunately, true, and unless 
more active steps are taken by our Council, and by the 
profession generally, we shall be left out again in any 
distribution of funds for research in animal diseases, 
and without funds it is impossible to carry out the 
lengthy and expensive investigation required. 

The staffs must be paid adequately. Some of our 
leading veterinarians have told me that they cannot-do 
this research because they havn’t the staff. My answer 
is that, provide me with the money and | will obtain the 
staff very quickly, Why is it that a laboratory worker 
should be paid worse than a navvy? This must be 
altered ; otherwise you will never get men to under- 
take it. 

Our professors and lecturers, with few exceptions, 
are overworked and underpaid, so have little time and no 
funds to devote fo experimental work ; also no assist- 
ants te help them in the routine of the laboratory. Our 
colleges are lacking in the requisite laboratories and 
experimental field stations, whereas in other countries 
the State helps them in funds and encourages them in 
every possible way. 

There are signs now that State aid is to be given for 
scientific purposes, but L have not yet heard of any move 
being nat by those who should look after our interests 
to influence the State or public opinion as to our needs. 

A Ministry of Public Health will shortly be formed in 
this country, but as far as I know no veterinary surgeon 
or veterinary pathologist has been asked to assist or 
advise, yet the relation between human and animal 
diseases is most intimate, and the collaboration of 
medical and veterinary pathologists could not fail to be of 
the greatest benefit to the country and the public health. 

Human pathology owes are 4 to the veterinarian. 
Griffith Evans, a veterinary surgeon, made in 1880 the 
momentous discovery of the trypanosome as a cause of 
disease in animals and man, and was the means of saving 
tens of thousands of human lives. He is but one 
example : numerous others could be quoted. 

Again, there is a great demand by the public for a 
clean milk supply, and very shortly a new Milk Bill will 
be brought before Parliament which may seriousl 
affect the veterinary profession. The last Milk Bill 
was never passed, owing partly to the outbreak of war, 
but the position of the veterinarian in that Bill was net 
a very enviable one. Are our interests being looked 
after and safeguarded in the draft of the new Bill? or 
are the medical profession to get the control of our 
services and our experience. We, as a profession; would 
probably not have been utilised at all, except-for the 
inevitable protests of owners of live stock to the inter- 
ference of men who have no practical knowledge of 
animal diseases. While the Council discuss matters of 
precedence and rules of debate, vastly more important 
matters are being settled without our being adequately 
— as a profession. 

f the Council have done all they can in these matters, 
and it is necessary for the rank and file of the profession 
to help, let them indicate in what way we can be‘of 
assistance, and if it is necessary let us return a member 
of our own to Parliament to !ook after our interests. 
This would require funds, but when the new Bill is 
it is to be — the necessary funds will be obtained, 
so that the Royal College will be able to pay its way 





and devote the surplus to some such object. 
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Speaking of the new bill, are all the steps necessary to 
get this bill through the House of Commons being 
taken? I am quite sure that there would be no difficul- 
ty in passing any well thought out scheme for the 
benefit of the profession if individual members approach- 
ed their Members of Parliament; but we are in the dark 
as to what is required of us. 

The veterinary profession have deserved well of this 
country. 

Those who have had the privilege of entering the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps have done splendid work 
and I should like to quote the words of Genera 
Birkbeck, the Director of Remounts. 

He says “our army had produced an unexampled vet- 
erinary service and their preventive hygiene had been 
beyund all criticism.” 

ir J. Cowans Quarterm aster General in his announce- 
ment that the King had been graciously pleased to raise 
the A.V.C. to the status of a Royal Corps said “ The 
corps by its initiative and scientific methods has placed 
military veterinary organisation ona higher plane. The 
high standard which it has maintained at home and 
throughout all the theatres has resulted in a reduction 
of animal wastage, an increased mobility of mounted 
units and a mitigation of animal suffering unapproached 
in any previous military operations.’ — 

Those who have stayed at home, owing to ill-health, 
age, or some other good reason, have carried on with 
great fortitude without honour or glory, and have done 
their best under great difficultities to preserve the live 
stock of the country, to prevent contagious diseases 
which at one time looked like devastating the country, 
and to assist the decrepit and underfed horses remain- 
ing on this side of the water to do their work. 

Others have done yeoman service as civilian veterinary 
officers in various army units and hospitals ; especially 
was this the case at the beginning of the war, when the 
personnel of the A.V.C. was so small, and when officers 
with no experience of horses were in charge of animals 
newly arrived from Remounts, probably suffering from 
mange, ringworm, strangles, influenza, or pneumonia, 
with no farriers, dressers, or organised staff, and prob- 
ably no shelter from wind and weather. The civilian 
veterinary surgeon then saved the situation. 

In other spheres the veterinarian is looked upon as 
the friend and adviser of the farmer and stock owner. 
His opinion is constantly sought as to the soundness of 
horses, and when a contagious disease affects the animal 
—— he is called in to eradicate it, or to lessen its 

epredations. 
ndividually he is looked up to as a scientific man, 
practical withal, but collectively veterinarians are neither 
ae pn recognised by scientific bodies nor by the State, 
and even agricultural organisations have not realised 
how much ~ owe them. ‘ 

The Board of Agriculture is pre-eminently the bod 
that should look after our welfare. Is it doing it? 
fear not. It is only recently that a laboratory worthy 
of the name was established for the investigation of 
animal diseases. 

The Local Government Board looks after the interests 
of the medical profession, who are well represented there, 
in fact a medical man Dr. Addison is now at the head 
of the department. The Board of Agriculture must look 
after the Veterinary profession in the same way, not for 
our sakes but in the interests of Agriculture which it 
should represent. 

iculturists owe a great deal to the veterinary 
Staff of the Board, though I fear the department in its 
madesty has not advertised the fact. Only recently a 


vaccine has been prepared for the prevention of abortion 
in cattle which is proving most successful. 

A serum is now in use for the protection of pigs 
against swine fever. Other diseases e.g. joint ill in foals, 





are being investigated ; pamphlets are written on the 
management and diseases of live stock, and in all sorts 
of ways the veterinary staff are assisting agriculture. 

I should like to see a greater iomaeth between the 
veterinary department and the owner of live stock, and 
also between the Board of Agriculture and the veterin- 
ary profession. : 

if individual agriculturists consult the veterinary 
surgeon on all matters concerning the health and 
management of their stock, surely the Board of Agri- 
culture should look after their interests, provide funds 
for research, and not allow our colleges to be bankrupt, 
depending for money on the fees of their students. 

trust that in the coming year suflicient funds and 
facilities fur research may be provided, so that many 
diseases of live stock may be investigated, and especially 
those which are communicable to man, and perhaps those 
diseases which are common to both, such as cancer 
tuberculosis, influenza and pneumonia, may be dealt 
with. Up to the present the medical profession have 
made comparatively little headway. Cancer research 
is almost stationary although huge sums have been 
spent, the deaths from influenza and pneumonia have 
been estimated to total 6,000,000 persons in 12 weeks, 
being five times more deadly than war. With 
regard to tuberculosis 150,000 persons are disabled every 
year— and yet the leading medical pathologists beg to be 
allowed to investigate swinetever! Influenza and pneu- 
monia epidemics were common amovg horses at the 
beginning of the war, but I am glad to say owing to the 
preventive measures taken, and with proper treatment, 
the losses were reduced to a minimum. 

The experience and assistance of veterinary surgeons 
in investigations into these and other diseases should 
be of the greatest benefit to the medical pathologist, and 
to the State, but it is noteworthy that the veterinarian is 
not called in to assist. 

We are a small profession and an isolated one, but the 
time must come when we shall have proper recognition. 
We must educate public — that is the only 
possible way to get things done; and if 1 have done 
nothing more this afternoon than indicate some of the 
ways in which thiscan be accomplished I shall be satisfied 

I trust the Council will do their utmost to advance 
our interests. I care not whether the Council is com- 
posed of all the teachers from all the Colleges, or wholly 
of practitioners. It matters not what clique or party 
nt the strings so long as they look ahead to safeguard 
the interests of this noble profession, which I have so 
much at heart. If I have said anything to wound their 
susceptibilities | make that my excuse, and plead for- 
giveness, but I am firmly convinced that energetic mea- 
sures are required at once to convince public opinion 
that State aid must be given to our colleges, and that 
veterinary research must be encouraged, and supported 
by requisite funds. 

Veterinary Surgeons must take more interest in 
public bodies, and especially scientific institutions. 

Agriculturists must realise the close intimacy be- 
tween our interests and their own. 

Members of Parliament should be approached, their 
aid sought, and if necessary one of our own members 
should be returned to the House of Commons. 

If these things are done now, I am sure that the men 
ceming back to their practices after the horrors of war 
will find that we have not been idle while they have 
been away and that the status of the profession has been 
raised, and intead of being a bankrupt profession we 
shall have sufficient funds to pay our lecturers and our 
scientists adequately, to equip our colleges, to provide 
research stations worthy of our calling, and that we 
shall be enabled to devote our energies to the elucidation 
and treatment of disease for the benefit of agriculture 
and the good of the whole State. 
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“ACTINOMYCOSIS IN A MARE TREATED 
WITH AUTO-VACCINO.THERAPY.” 


Sir,— Replying to Major Ascott’s letter in your issue 
of the 15th, inst I have much pleasure in stating the 
mare had her first injection on April 20th 1918, and the 
dates of the subsequent injections are as follows— 
April 27th, May 5th, 14th, 21st, 29th June 7th, 15th, 
23rd, 30th, July 8th, and 17th. It will be seen the 
period covered by the vaccine treatment was 89 days, 
and as already stated in my article the number of injec- 
tions given were twelve in all. [ had hoped others would 
discuss the points raised, for 1 am sure there must be 
several debatable ones—perhaps there are many. 
Healthy constructive criticism does everyone good, and 
that is one important reason why one should record his 
observations in the professional journals but I do not 
mean the criticism of those curmudgeous met with, 
unfortunately, in every walk of life, whose main object 
appears to be to black ball every opinion or observation 
honestly put forward, save those found in the idols of 
their own production.— Yours etc. 

Friarn House 

Bridgwater. 


W. Scort. 


THE IMPORTED DISEASES. 


Sir,—In a leading article in your issue of February 
22nd. 

I was one of those who a week or so ago received two 
of the circulars from the Board of Agriculture to which 
you refer and I think that all practitioners agree that 


the step taken by the Board is a wise one and should’ 


have their entire support if only it could be carried 
out without too much red tape. 

I know a veterinary surgeon who some while ago had 
an unusual case inadog. The animal died and the 
veterinary surgeon made a post-mortem examination 
expecting to find something to account for its death and 
previous behaviour. All organs were found to be healthy 
and the cause of death not ascertained ; at the same 
time something was found which, with the dog’s history, 
raised a certain suspicion, with the result that the 
animal’s head was sent to the Board and a letter sent 
giving full particulars of the case and asking that the 
brain might be examined. The veterinary surgeon 
informed his client that the post-mortem was unsatis. 
factory, and suggested the further examination which 
was agreed to. The following day a wire was received 
from the Board telling the veterinary surgeon to report 
the case to the police. Result—a constable visits the 
owner, orders a pet house dog which had never been in 
contact to be shut up in a small outhouse until the Board 
was heard from (movement of this dog to a proper 
kennel for quarantine being refused, to the owner’s 
indignation) which was not for three weeks, the animal 
being meanwhile under the inspection of the police and 
of the local veterinary inspector. The veterinary sur- 
geon concerned received no further communication what- 
ever from the Board beyond the telegram mentioned. 

This is rather long winded, but my point is this—Is 
not such action conducive to what you aptly term in 
your article “clinical error” and opposed to the object 
of the circulars. For what practitioner could stand 
many such rackets in his practice? Surely the veterin- 
ary surgeon—if al) this was ct so AO at least 
have held the live dog in quarantine during the Board’s 


pleasure, and so saved his client all the inconvenience 
and annoyance — Yours truly, 
24/2/19. 


“Once Birren.” 





THE PHARISEES. 


Sir ,—May a middle-aged practitioner in a big city 
miles away from Cumberland, who has never seen that 
county or Brn a single veterinary surgeon in it, offer 
some comment upon the lengthy report under the head- 
ing “Cumberland practitioners and their fees” in the 
Current Record’ So far as I can judge fom the report, 
the proceedings seem open to criticism ; and certainly 
the method of reporting them leaves much to be desired. 

[ only discuss the actual business transacted. First 
an “ethical code” was adopted, concerning which | in- 
dicate one point. A good proportion of it consists of 
rules which most of us agree should always be observed 
between all members ; and I may add that infringement 
of one of those rules (that against soliciting) has been 
followed by removal from the register. Yet we are told 
that these rules are “only to operate as between sub- 
scribers to this scheme,” who are allowed “freedom of 
action and practice” in dealing with or secon outside 
This alone 1s somewhat ominous ; and there is more to 
follow. 

The next decision reported concerns the “F.P.D, 
Panel System,” I, and | fancy many other practitioners, 
know nothing about this; and some explanation and 
discussion of its provisions might have been useful to 
many. Nothing of the sort is given. All we are told is 
thatthe Cumberland union will have nothing todo with 
a scheme which seems to have been generally acceptable 
to other veterinary surgeons, on the ground that its terms 
and conditions are “little less than an insult to the pro- 
fession.” No indication of what the objectionabie feat- 
nres are is given : but it is added that nobody holding one 
of these appointments shall be admitted into the Cumber- 
land combine— another significant pointer. 

Next comes the most important business— the fees 
and charges. Why are we told so little about these? A 
mileage scale, apparently an absolute minimum, has 
been fixed. A scale of tees has been fixed and charges 
“ recommended”; but all these scales are only to be 
supplied to members. They would certainly have been 
ale to practitioners outside ; and some other questions 
suggest themselves. Are these scales obligatory upon 
the members, or merely “recommended” to them? Will 
an outsider desiring to join the combine be expected to 
accept the scales blindfold? If the fees demanded for 
official work (Board of Agriculture, ete.,) exceed those 
usually given, how is it pr-posed to obtain them?  [f so 
much essential information was to be withheld, what 
was the use of publishing the proc edings at all. 

Asa final fillip to ovr curicsity, we read that “ The 
relation which federated membershould take up to- 
wards non-federated men was discussed, but no resoln- 
tion was at present come to.” Does not this suggest 
that these non-federated men are in danger of profession- 
al ostracism’? I may be wrong; but that is the 
impression which the whole report has left on my mind, 
and itis not a pleasant one, So far, the federation only 
numbers about two-thirds of the men now practising in 
Cumberland ; and, if these decide to treat the remaining 
third as pariahs unless they join the combine, what kind 
of professional brotherhood is likely to prevail in the 
county ¢ 

Perhaps some other onlookers will give their opinions, 
or someone with knowledge may enlighten me. Let me 
add that I firmly believe in the value of combination ; 
but there are right ways and wrong ways of setting 
about it, and at present it looks to me very much as if 
these Cumberland practitioners had chosen the latter 


Yours truly, “ Townsman.” 
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ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE Capt. J. G. MacGregor, T.F., relinquishes the actg. rank 
of Maj. on ceasing to hold the appt. of D.A.D.V.S. 
(Dec. 17, 1918). 





Extracts from London Gazette, |Temp. Capts. to be actg. Majs. whilst holding the appt. 
| D.A.D.V.S.:—W. P. B. Beal (Dec. 5, 1918); J. N. 
War Orrick, WaiTeHALt, Feb.21. | QJass (Dec. 18, 1918). 
The Secretary of State for War has received the Temp. Lts. to be Temp. Capts. :—H. Cooper (Jan. 8) ; 
following dispatch :— | A. D. Sanderson (Jan. 11). 
General Headquarters, Feb. 29. 
Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force, | Temp. Capt. D. G. Davies relinquishes his commn. on 
November 11, 1918. | account of ill-health (Feb. 23), and retains the rank of 


Sir,—With reference to paragraph 29 of my dispatch _ Capt. 
dated October 1, 1918, I have the honour to submit here-| Temp. Qrmr. and Capt. A. T. Youles relinquishes his 
with a list of names of those officers serving or who have) commn. on account of ill-health contracted on active 
served under my command, whose distinguished and | _ service, and retains his rank (Feb. 20). 


gallant servicesand devotion to duty I consider deserving | Feb. 24. 
of special mention —I have the honour to be, Sir, |Capt. and Bt. Maj. G. Williamson relinquishes actg. 
Your obedient servant, rank of Maj. on ceasing to comd. a Vety. Hospital 


W. R. Marsnatt, Lt.-Genl., |, (Nov. 20, 1918). "4 
Giunta: ”| To be actg. Majs. :—Temp. Capt. E. B. Reynolds (Dec. 6, 


Mes auetean If sas . | 1918). While holding the appt. of D.A.D.V.S. :— 
en ee eae Capt. C. R. Chadwick, T.F. (Dec. 2, 1918) ; Capt. 
, 7 ° . | U. W. F. Walker, M.C. (Dec. 7. 1918) ; Capt. H. E. A. L. 


: . 
T. Capt. J. J. M. Barry, T. Capt. W. T. Ferguson,| Irwin (Dee. 20, 1918). ; y 
T. Capt. J. R. —~ Pi Capt J. Robertson, Capt. Tl iii i wane 25. 
j . L. Shea, Capt. (.\/Major)G. Williamson. | /he War Office s the fo gca vs 
geo pein rnesioet u emiialnen erin arn Died : Major W. H. Taylor. 





ReGcuxiar Forces. Royat Army VETERINARY Corps. 
Feb. 21. 


| OBITUARY. 
|W. H. Taytor, Major, R.A.V.C. 
Major J. R, Steevenson, p.s.0., to be actg. Lt.-Col. | Graduated Lond: July, 1905. 
whilst holding the - 1 of A.D.V.S. (Dee. 21, 1918), | ALBERT Wi re OXENHAM, Mountain Ash, Glam. 
Capt. F. W. Pawlett, T.F., relinquishes the temp. rank Edin. : Dec. 1894. 
of Maj. on ceasing to holi the appt. of D.A.D.V.8.| Mr. Oxenham’s death occurred on Feb. 10, at the age 
(Jan. 31). of 46. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1914, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 













































































Rabies. Foot- on 
 Matiien. 5 Anthrax and-Mouth | Glanders.t Parasitic Swine Fever. 
Cases [| ; Disease. —| Mange. { 
: rn Out- | Ani-j| | | Onut- | Ani- Ont- | A . |Sheep] — 1 | mi 
Period. - SE breaks mals.{| Out- | Ani- |breaks} mals. wane tee Scab.| Onut- | Slaugh- 
egs breaks mals. | , breaks | tered. * 
A'S] (a) (a) | (o) | | 1 @ | 
Gr. BRITAIN. | | ie 
Week ended Feb. 22 4| 4 ! | , 162] 333] 13 31 11 
SE UE | SS Sars oe 
1918 4} 4 1} 1 183] ais] a | -.2 
Gonpetting 1917 | 15 | 22 1; 2 mi! we} al a] iw 
RS es. te She | 3/4 70] wo} 10 66 | 240° 
Total for § weeks, 1919 16 | 3 33 a7 16 89 1390 | 2914 151 155 | 50 
as 1918 54 | 68 3) . 4]1279 | 2463] 161] 113 85 
ee oe 1917 117 | 131 5 9} 680 1445] 252] 309 103 
seit 1916 102 | 118 1 | 2% 13 40« $724 $1854] 127] 607 | 1934 
t The Parasitic Mange Order of 1911 was suspended from 6th August, 1914, to 19th March, 1915, inclusive 
a) Confirmed. (b) Reported by Local Authorities + Counties affected, animals attacked :— 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Feb., 25, 1919 Excluding outbreaks in army horses. 
] oo 00, ee? ee, peareeene 
IRELAND. Week ended Feb. 22 ove | eee i 7 si 6 6 1 | 
nea GY she Bia EEE Sgt 5 13 1 | 13 
Corresponding Week in 2027 © i. ] 1 ee ial | ee 1 15 8 61 
Ee Pee ait 3 10 | 6 | 1a 
| 
Total for 8 weeks, 1919 one vee | | | 25 88 9 a8 
~ eek TOR I, aK ecnles mplene nee: 35 103 2 14 
Corresponding period in 1917 ... eh. % a wo kA oe 7 124 81 199 
1916 ... at ® <b oe a? ie 17 129 31 85 


























Department of Agriculture and Technical nstruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Feb. 24, 1919 
Norr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. * As diseased or Exposed to Infection 
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